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Myway  of  Joking  is  to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  the  funniest  joke  in  the  world. 

George  Bernard  Shaw 

JOE  MILLER.  [From  Joseph  Miller,  a  comic  a&or,  whose  name -was  at- 
tached, after  his  death,  to  a  popular  jesthook  published  in  1739- ]  A  Jest- 
book;  a  Jest  or  Joke,  esp.  a  stale  one.  Joe  Millerism,  n.  the  practise  of  retailing 
stale  Jokes;  Joe  Millerize,  v.  t.,  to  render  Jocular  or  comic;  to  turn  into  a  Joke. 

Oxford  English  Dicrionary  (Entry  "Joe") 


JOE  MILLER.  Any  time  worn  Jest  has,  somewhat  unjustly,  come  to  be 
"a  Joe  Miller." 

Enq'clopedia  Britannica 


Had  old  Joe  lived  in  the  times  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  he  would  have  been 
Jest-master  General. 

Old  Joe  Miller  Revived  (1822) 


He  [Abraham  Lincoln]  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a  tattered  copy  of  Joe 
Miller's  Jests. 

"Where  Did  Lincoln  Find  Those  Funny  Stories,"  Quip,  Vol.  1,  No.  2,  p.  4 

There  is  no  witty  man  with  name  exalted, 

But  has  his  Joke  threadbare; 
There  is  no  funny  column,  'fresh"  or  "salted, " 

But  has  some  chestnut  there. 

Anon. 
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A     PREFATORY     FRAGMENT     TO 


i:hcXEgendof3otMiller 


ANECDOTA  SCOWAH  Number  One  declared,  mtetslh,  that  among 
the  objectives  of  its  future  issues  would  be  the  reprinting  of  "rare,  obscure  or 
choice  anecdotes,  "and  that  the  sele&ions  might  come  not  alone  from  the  world  of 
je^s,  but  as  well  from  any  category  within  the  indefinable  boundaries  of  "wit, 
wisdom  and  humor. " 

W'^ hen  the  name  of  a  man  attains  secondary  significance,  ivhen  it  comes  to  mean 
something  other  than  or  in  addition  to  his  name,  there  is  generally  an  historical 
reason  for  such  associated  symbolism.  "Joe  Miller"  means  not  only  Joseph  Miller, 
the  comedian,  but  also  any  old  'Anecdotes,  ^on  Mots,  (^hit-chat,  "drolleries, 
(Epigrams,  facetiae,  (^ibes,  i^ot-cha,  ^deas,  %e!fs,  ^ick-shaivs,  lampoons, 
0lirth,  0o}2sense,  Oratory,  ^uns,  ^uips,  'Repartee,  ^tories,  'tomfoolery, 
(Urbanities,  i^ocality,  MX^gg^^y,  ^clamation,  jabber,  or  panics. 

Following  the  publication  o/ANECDOTA  SCO  WAH  Number  One, 
Evan  Esar  offered  to  make  available  for  Number  Two  the  results  of  his  extensive 
and  careful  research  on  the  subje&  of  Joe  Miller's  je!ts,  its  reputed  anthologist, 
John  Mottley,*  alias  Elijah  Jenkins,  and  the  man  to  ivhom  they  were  allonymous- 
ly  attributed  —  the  "facetious"  Joe  Miller.  As  a  result  ANECDOTA 
SCO  WA  H  Number  Two  is  honored  and  favored  with  a  comprehensive, 
scholarly  monograph  on  "The  Legend  of  Joe  Miller. " 

"See  Appendix  note  1. 


To  add  anything  to  what  Evan  has  written  may  jtiMly  subject  one  to  the 
charge  of  being  repetitious  and  redundant. 

two  hundred  and  fifty- five  years  elapsed  between  the  publication  in  1484 
by  Caxton  of  The  Subtyl  Historyes  and  Fables  of  Esope,  and  in  1739  by 
T.  Reed  of  Fleet  Street,  London,  of  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  or  The  Wits  Vade- 
Meoim.*  During  that  interval  of  two  and  one-half  centuries  many  je^  books 
were  published  in  England.  Not  all  of  them  were  entered  in  the  Stationer's  Regis- 
ter. Of  this  era  someone  wrote:" All  men  keep  jeSl  books  now,  who  once  kept  fools. " 

There  were  good  and  bad  />j?  books  before  Joe  Miller's  Jells.  Some  of  them 
were  rich  in  humor  and  others,  alas,  poor  and  dull,  t 

Each  succeeding  jeB  book  vied  with  prior  publications  in  assuring  its  readers 
that  its  jeBs  were  the  funniefl,  the  moH  entertaining,  and  the  moS  complete  ever 
published.  One  Jell  book  declared: 

Pasquil's  conceits  are  poor  and  Scoggin's  drie; 
Skelton's  meere  Rime,  once  read,  bur  now  laid  by; 
Peele's  jestes  are  old,  and  Tarlton's  are  grown  stale. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Joe  Miller  and  his  je^s.  In  addition  to  the 
references  mentioned  by  Evan  there  will  be  found  in  appendix  note  5  further  ref- 
erences, many  of  which  contain  echoing  statements  about  Joe  Miller's  alleged  in- 
ability to  read  or  write,  his  reputed  morose  disposition,  his  fabled  grumpy,  hu- 
morless rejoinders.  These  references  are  by  no  means  complete. 

Fortunately  and  happily,  S  C  O  W  A  H  contains  many  of  the  jeH  books 
published  before  and  after  the  1159  publication  of  Joe  Miller's  Jells,  including  a 
few  '  'joemillers. ' '  The  appendixX  contains  a  liH  of  twenty -eight  different  joemiUers 
published  in  England,  Ireland  and  America,  not  including,  however,  a  nonde- 
script parody  published  in  New  York  under  the  title  Moe  Miller's  Joke  Book. 

The  Folger  Shakespeare  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C.  includes  six  joemillers 
which  do  not  include  a  copy  of  the  1739  edition. 

The  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  and  Art  Gallery  in  San  Marino,  Cali- 
fornia, contains  eight  joemillers,  one  of  which  is  thefrU  edition  of  1739,  and  two 

•See  Appendix  note  2.         tSee  Appendix  note  4.         JSee  Appendix  note  6. 


of  which  are  supposedly  lithographed  facsimiles  of  the  fir^  edition.  One  of  these 
facsimiles  by  Bellars  has  omitted  jeU  59  and  the  laU  jeH  is  numbered  247.  The 
other  facsimile,  probably  by  Hotten,  has  also  omitted  jeB  39,  but  the  penultimate 
Jell  is  numbered  246,  followed  by  the  last  jeH  numbered  347.  Which  of  these  fac- 
similes is  a  reprodu&ion  of  the  very  firSt  edition  may  be  open  to  controversy. 

The  Harvard  College  Library  has  nine  joemi Hers,  three  of  which  include  the 
American  editions  of  1839, 1849,  and  189?  [described  as  the  70th  edition],  while 
the  balance  are  London  editions,  including  a  copy  of  the  1739  edition  which  con- 
tains 247  numbered  jells,  omitting  jeH  59- 

Apropos  of  Evan's  convincing  charge  of  plagiarism  against  Mottley  for  lift- 
ing jeSts  from  both  folly  Peachum  and  Pinkethman,  this  may  be  said:  Many 
JeSls  run  like  threads  through  the  long  and  unending  fabric  of  jeB  books  in  all 
languages.  They  maybe  found  in  Philogelos,  Hieroclis  et  Philagrii  Facetiae 
[to  which  Professor  Albert  Rapp  of  the  University  of  Tennessee  has  referred  as 
"A  Greek  Joe  Miller"],  and  in  the  literally  thousands  of  jeU  books  published  in 
all  countries  since  printing  began.  MoH  je^s  are  floating  in  a  common  pool  of  the 
world's  humor.  Most  jells  exist  out  of  time  altogether.  The  same  je!t,  the  same  gag, 
will  reappear  again  and  again  attached  to  or  told  about  different  personalities, 
whether  it  be  a  King  of  England,  a  Prince  of  Orange,  a  Duke  or  a  Duchess,  a 
Priell,  a  Judge,  a  Lawyer,  a  Physician,  a  Merchant,  a  Miser,  a  Pedant,  or  an 
Abraham  Lincoln,  or  whether  it  be  in  different  geographical  areas  or  chronologi- 
cal eras.  Some  believe  and  earneSly  contend  that  there  are  no  property  rights  in 
jokes — that  they  are  literature's  democracy,  as  free  to  aU  of  us  as  the  air  we 
breathe.  Alexander  Lindey,  a  legal  authority  on  plagiarism,  has  declared  that 
"all  jokes  are  public  property. " 

There  will  also  be  found  in  the  appendix*  a  brief  sele&ion  ofjeSls  from  the  first 
edition  of  Joe  Miller.  They  are  reproduced  as  they  were  printed.  The  jeHs  selected 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  typical  or  necessarily  the  funniest.  None  selected  depend 
upon  obscenity  or  profanity  to  make  them  laughable.  An  1822  joemiller  assured 
its  readers  that  thejeBs  had  been  carefully  sele&ed  because, 

*See  Appendix  note  3. 


Immodest  jests  admit  of  no  defense 
And  want  of  decency  is  want  of  sense. 

Finally,  who  k  Evan  EsarP  Evan  k  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities 
in  the  United  States  on  the  subje&  of  humor.  He  has  written  a  number  of  books, 
including  Animal  Joker,  Dictionary  of  Humorous  Quotations,  Comic 
Dictionary,  Humor  of  Humor,  and  Joke  Dictionary. 

Evan  does  not  confine  his  study  of  humor  to  American  humor,  but  has  extended 
his  scholarly  research  to  the  humor  of  praStically  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
His  writings  cover  a  wide  range,  including  comic  folklore  and  satiric  literature, 
having  both  a  popular  and  scholarly  appeal. 

His  contribution  to  the  literature  concerning  Joe  Miller  is  a  moH  valuable  one 
and  will  no  doubt  serve  to  clarify  the  duSty  atmosphere  which  has  heretofore  been 
created  by  writers  who  accepted  statements  made  by  other  writers  without  7nak- 
ing  independent  investigation  and  research. 

The  high  position  Evan  holds  in  the  field  of  wit  and  humor  is  attested  not 
alone  by  the  fa£t  that  his  books  and  writings  have  been  translated  into  foreign 
languages,  but  as  well  by  the  circumstance  that  he  is  frequently  consulted  in  re- 
sped;  of  numerous  problems  of  humor,  comedy  and  comic  techniques. 

Nat    Schmulowitz 


San  Francisco,  California 
March  29,1951 


'CheCtgtndofSloeMiller 


The  most  famous  name  in  English  jocular  literature,  Joe  Miller, 
belonged  to  a  London  aaor  whose  dates  were  1684  to  1738.  The  first 
recorded  fact  about  him  was  a  notice  that  he  had  joined  the  Drury  Lane 
theatrical  company  in  1709,  when  he  was  twenty-five,  and  that  he  "who 
never  appeared  on  the  stage  befijre,"  played  the  role  of  Teague,  a  comic 
Irishman,  a  role  he  was  to  make  memorable  thereafter. 

From  contemporary  advertisements  we  learn  that  Joe  Miller,  together 
with  other  "comedians  from  Drury  Lane,"  also  acted  in  the  slapstick  drolls 
and  "comical  humours"  which  were  so  prevalent  at  the  fairs  of  his  time. 
Typical  of  these  farces  was  Squire  Sousecrown,  with  Miller  caricaturing 
the  foolish  country  squire.  At  one  fair  in  1722,  which  announced  that 
"Miller  is  not  with  Pinkethman,  but  with  himself,"  he  parted  with  that 
famous  comedian  of  Drury  Lane  and  referred  to  himself  as 

The  only  comedian  now  that  dare 

Vie  with  the  world,  and  challenge  the  fair. 

Except  for  two  absences,  Joe  Miller  performed  at  the  Drury  Lane  for 
almost  thirty  years.  His  character  parts  were  mostly  in  comedies  by  Steele, 
Congreve,  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh.  Altogether  he  played  dozens  of  dif- 
ferent characters  during  his  long  acting  career,  usually  low  comedy.  Re- 
corded references  to  his  salary  indicate  that  he  was  quite  a  popular  come- 
dian, though  never  really  a  top  star. 


At  his  death  at  least  two  obituaries  were  printed.  The  Daily  Post  of 
August  17, 1738  announced:  "Yesterday  morning  died  Joe  Miller,  come- 
dian, of  merry  memory.  Very  few  of  his  profession  have  gained  more  ap- 
plause on  the  stage,  and  few  have  acted  off  it  with  so  much  approbation 
from  their  neighbors."  On  the  same  day  the  London  Daily  Post  &  General 
Advertiser  reported:  "Yesterday  morning  died,  of  pleurisy,  Mr.  Joseph 
Miller,  a  celebrated  comedian  belonging  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury 
Lane,  much  admired  for  his  performance  in  general,  but  particularly  in  the 
character  of  Teague  in  The  Committee,  or  the  Faithful  Irishman." 

He  was  buried  in  St.  Clement's  cemetery,  Portugal  Street,  Clare  Market, 
London,  in  the  vicinity  where  he  had  spent  his  whole  life.  A  stone  with 
the  following  epitaph  by  Stephen  Duck,  the  Thresher  poet,  marked  his 
grave: 

^zxz  V^t  tl^e  Eemainjs  of 
i^onc^t  9Io.  jmiller, 

toi^o  toajs 

a  tenDer  J^ujsbanD, 

a  jsmcete  friend, 

a  facetioujci  Companion, 

anD  an  ejccellent  ComeDfan. 

f  e  DepatttD  tl^ijs  Life  tlje  I5t]^  Da^  of 
augnjjt,  1 738,  aged  54  rear0. 

%i  l^umour,  tDit,  anti  l^oncistt  conlD  siabe 
Ci^e  l^umorouji,  tDittt,l^onejSt  from  tl^e  grate, 
%\^z  grate  l^aD  not  jso  jsoon  tl^iji  tenant  founD, 
2B]^om  l^onejst^,  anD  toft,  anti  l^umour  crotuneD. 
CoulD  but  ejsteem  anD  lote  prejjerte  our  breatl^, 
anD  (juarD  u0  longer  from  ti^ijs  jstroSe  of  Dcati^, 
Ci^e  0trofte  of  Deati^  on  l^im  l^aD  later  fell, 
QBl^om  all  manfefuD  ejsteemeD  anD  loteD  jso  tuell 

^.  ?©uc6 
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In  1852  Miller's  remains  were  carted  away  into  oblivion  when  the 
cemetery  made  way  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings  for  King's  College 
Hospital. 

At  least  three  portraits  of  Joe  Miller  were  executed  during  his  lifetime— 
an  early  engraving  on  a  benefit  ticket  said  to  be  a  Hogarth  forgery,  a  sketch 
by  Laguerre  in  a  caricature  of  fellow-actors,  and  the  best  likeness  of  all  by 
Stoppaeler  shortly  before  Miller's  death.  A  number  of  posthumous  por- 
traits have  been  printed  in  which  he  usually  appears  full-faced,  clean- 
shaven, and  with  a  serious  expression. 

Such  are  the  few  highlights  in  the  actor's  life  and  death  out  of  the  many 
facts  that  scholars  have  unearthed  from  contemporary  references  to  him. 
They  add  up  to  the  simple  truth  that  he  was  a  popular  and  respected  mem- 
ber of  the  London  theatrical  profession,  a  modest  comedian  who  after  a 
short  time  would  have  been  forgotten  among  the  unnumbered  and  un- 
important dead. 

But  fate  had  not  finished  with  Joe  MiUer.Within  a  year  after  his  death, 
a  former  playwright  compiled  a  jestbook  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
actor's  name  and  reputation,  called  it  Joe  Miller's  Jests.The  potboiler  took 
London  by  storm,  as  the  actor  himself  never  had,  and  it  was  reprinted  re- 
peatedly. Within  a  few  years  the  humble  comedian  was  inflated  into  a  fabu- 
lous figure,  and  his  name  has  since  become  a  byword  in  English-speaking 
lands  wherever  laughter  is  created  by  jokesmiths  and  men  tell  fiinny  stories. 


-«-«^.  ti  ->%^^- 


The  compiler  of  the  jestbook  (the  vernacular  term  for  jokebook  in  those 
days)  was  a  writer  named  John  Mottley.  At  sixteen,  a  year  before  Joe 
Miller  began  his  stage  career  at  Drury  Lane,  he  had  become  a  clerk  in  the 
excise  office  in  London,  a  position  he  held  until  he  was  twenty-eight 
when  compelled  to  resign  through  an  "unhappy  contract."  Thereafter, 
trying  to  overcome  his  penury  by  his  pen,  he  composed  dramas.  After 
writing  a  couple  of  banal  pseudoclassical  tragedies,  he  turned  to  humor- 
ous drama,  contriving  a  farce  and  a  comedy  which  were  moderately  suc- 
cessful, and  co-authored  an  even  more  successful  comic  opera.  Subsequent 
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works  proved  failures,  one  after  another,  so  Mottley  was  reduced  to  hack 
writing. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  after  Joe  Miller's  death  in  1738,  when  Mott- 
ley was  forty-six,  that  the  idea  occurred  to  him  or  to  a  London  bookseller- 
publisher  that  a  joemiller  jestbook  might  prove  profitable,  and  the  collec- 
tion appeared  the  following  year.The  how  and  why  of  Mottley's  arrange- 
ment with  this  publisher  are  not  altogether  clear.  It  is  obvious  however 
that  Joe  Miller's  popularity  as  a  funny  fellow  as  well  as  the  allonymic 
tradition  of  naming  jestbooks  after  jesters  and  comedians  were  factors 
that  led  to  the  publication  of  the  book.  The  title-page  pretended  that  the 
jests  were  "first  carefully  collected  in  the  company,  and  many  of  them  trans- 
cribed from  the  mouth  of  the  facetious  gentleman  whose  name  they  bear." 

The  book  was,  as  already  stated,  an  immediate  bestseller.  Three  editions 
were  brought  out  in  1739-  A  fourth  the  following  year,  a  fifth  in  1742,  a 
sixth  in  1743.  Two  more  editions  in  1745 — and  so  on  through  the  years 
that  followed.  At  first  the  editions  were  merely  reprints,  then  they  included 
more  and  more  jests,  and  finally  they  bore  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the 
prototype  except  in  title. 

Eight  years  after  the  original  publication  of  the  jestbook  there  appeared 
Thomas  Whincop's  Scanderbeg,  or  Love  and  Liberty,  a  Tragedy,  to  which 
was  appended  A  List  of  all  the  Dramatic  Authors.  The  article  on  Mottley 
in  this  list,  written  by  himself,  refers  to  the  broken  promises  made  to  him 
by  Lord  Halifax  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  for  a  commissionership  of  wine 
licenses  and  a  place  in  the  Exchequer,  and  goes  on  to  say  that  he  "has  had 
very  little  supplies  since  but  by  his  pen.  And  how  precarious  must  that  de- 
pendence be  to  one  who  has  frequent  fits  of  the  gout  in  his  right  hand, 
and  is,  we  are  told,  almost  bed-ridden  with  that  distemper,  and  has  not 
been  above  twice  out  of  his  lodging  these  two  years  past,  and  sometimes 
for  several  months  together  not  out  of  his  bed — yet  under  these  circum- 
stances can  maintain  a  cheerful  temper !  And  among  several  other  pieces 
he  has  given  the  public  the  book  that  bears  the  title  oiJoe  Miller's  Jests — 
a  collection  made  by  him  from  other  books,  and  a  great  part  of  it  supplied 
by  his  memory  from  original  stories  collected  in  his  former  conversations!' 

Three  years  later  in  1750  John  Mottley  died.  The  remarkable  success 
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of  the  jestbook  had  taken  some  of  the  sting  out  of  his  last  painful  years 
on  earth.  But  he  could  not  have  foreseen  that  this  jestbook  would  give  rise 
to  an  imperishable  legend,  and  that  he,  and  the  actor  whose  name  he 
had  used,  would  be  propelled  into  immortality  by  it. 

•>H^-8-<.  iji  ■>^^^- 

Like  similar  books  of  the  time,  Joe  Miller's  Jests  portrayed  the  floating 
humor  of  early  eighteenth-century  England.  Although  some  stories  de- 
rived from  foreign  sources  like  France,  and  others  from  classical  antiquity 
(via  Tales  and  Quick  Answers,  an  English  jestbook  published  almost  two 
centuries  earlier),  the  contents  were  chiefly  of  indigenous  origin.  Few  of 
the  items  were  of  contemporary  vintage,  but  most  of  them  did  not  go 
back  beyond  Cromwell's  time.  In  the  leisurely  tempo  of  those  days  funny 
stories  like  other  fashions  lingered  among  men  for  a  long  time.  At  least 
one  story  even  went  back  to  that  earliest  of  all  English  jestbooks,  the 
Hundred  Merry  Tales,  issued  in  1526. 

But  the  fabulous  success  of  Joe  Miller's  Jests  set  it  apart  from  other  jocu- 
lar anthologies  and,  after  a  while,  scholars  were  forced  to  notice  it.  The 
opinion  expressed  by  John  Colin  Dunlop  in  his  learned  History  of  Prose 
Fiction,  published  in  1814,  registered  the  erudite  judgment  of  his  time.  He 
wrote  that  Richard  Porson,  the  great  English  classical  scholar,  "once  in- 
tended to  publish  Joe  Miller  with  a  commentary  in  order  to  show  that  all 
his  jests  were  derived  originally  from  the  Greek.  This  he  could  not  have 
done,  but  they  may  all  be  easily  traced  to  Greek  authors,  the  Eastern  tales, 
or  the  French  and  Italian  novels  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries." 
That  "they  may  all  be  easily  traced"  is  an  absurd  overstatement  because 
many  or  most  of  the  jests  were  puns  and  wordplays  which  limit  them, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  English  origin.  This  misjudgment  has  since  been 
repeated  endless  times  by  editors  who,  like  Carolyn  Wells  in  her  Outline 
of  Humor,  find  it  easier  to  echo  the  opinions  of  authorities  than  to  investi- 
gate their  validity. 

As  with  the  book,  so  with  the  man  afiier  whom  it  was  named.  Joe  Miller 
himself  became  the  subject  of  considerable  inquiry,  and  all  sorts  of  whole 
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lies  and  half-truths  began  to  circulate  about  him.  One  oft-told  invention 
was  that  his  "principal  object  in  marrying  was  to  have  a  wife  who  was  able 
to  read  his  parts  to  him."  The  revised  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,  for  example,  published  in  the  1950s,  describes  the  actor  as  "a  popu- 
lar comedian  of  the  day  who  could  neither  read  nor  write."  This  tale  was 
even  accepted  by  scholars  who  saw  no  inconsistency  between  it  and  the 
faa  that  Joe  Miller  had  played  no  less  than  fifty-nine  different  character 
roles. 

The  most  puzzling  question  of  all  was  the  scarcity  of  stories  about  Mil- 
ler in  the  jestbook.  The  title-page  implied  the  inclusion  of  many  speci- 
mens of  his  wit,  but  he  appears  in  only  three  of  the  246  jests,  and  one  of 
these  is  merely  a  passing  reference.  Jest  No.  4,  the  first  and  prize  sample 
of  the  actor's  wit,  is  a  fish  story  involving  soles  and  young  skates  or  thorn^ 
backs  which  were  called  maids  at  that  time. 

Joe  Miller,  sitting  one  day  in  the  window  at  the  Sun  Tavern  in 
Clare  Street,  a  fishwoman  and  her  maid  passing  by,  the  woman 
cry'd,  Bi/y  my  soles,  Buy  my  maids!  Ah,  you  wicked  old  aeature, 
cry'd  honest  Joe.  What!  Are  you  not  content  to  sell  your  own  soul, 
but  you  must  sell  your  maids  too? 

There  had  been  many  contemporary  allusions  to  the  comic  character 
of  Joe  Miller.  But  with  the  passing  decades  the  baffling  scarcity  of  evidence 
in  the  one  place  where  evidence  should  have  abounded,  led  to  the  reason' 
able  conjecture  that  he  probably  hadn't  been  very  witry.  This  conjecture 
eventually  shifted  into  the  assumption  that  he  may  have  had  no  sense  of 
humor  at  all.  Then  someone  concocted  a  clever  suspicion.  Maybe  Jo^  A[;7- 
ler's  Jests  had  been  a  hoax,  and  his  name  had  been  attached  to  a  book  of 
funny  stories  because  he  was  too  serious  even  to  appreciate  a  fiinny  story. 
That  did  the  trick.  The  paradoxical  suggestion  caught  on  because  it  was 
striking  and  theatrical,  and  perhaps  also  because  it  tied  in  with  the  tragi- 
comic laugh-clown-laugh  tradition.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  explain  the 
absence  or  scarcity  of  joemiUer  witticisms  in  the  book  that  bore  his  name. 

Thus  we  find  in  the  preface  to  one  of  the  many  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  in  a 
London  edition  dated  1836,  the  report  that  "if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
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current  tradition,  Joe  Miller,  whose  name  as  a  wit  is  now  current  where- 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  was  when  living  a  jest  for  dullness." 
The  preface  goes  on  to  quote  an  earlier  source  that  Miller's  neighbors 
"from  Joe's  imperturbable  gravity,  whenever  any  risible  saying  was  en- 
countered, derisively  ascribed  it  to  him.  After  his  death,  having  left  his 
family  unprovided  for,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  badinage.  A  Mr.  Mott- 
ley,  a  well-known  dramatist  of  that  day,  was  employed  to  collect  all  the 
stray  jests  then  current  in  town.  Joe  Miller's  name  was  prefixed  to  them 
and,  from  that  day  to  this,  the  man  who  never  uttered  a  jest  has  been  the 
reputed  author  of  every  jest,  past,  present,  and  to  come." 

In  the  century  since  the  original  volume, many  a  joemiller  jestbook  had 
turned  the  actor  into  a  clever  wit  by  tagging  his  name  onto  all  sorts  of 
funny  stories.  Such  jokelore  counteracted  the  reverse-comedy  theory  of  his 
lack  of  humor  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  an  editor  of  one  of  these 
compilations,  published  in  the  same  year  of  1836,  objecting  that  "some 
malignant  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm  that  our  author  was  not  a 
wit  himself,  but  of  so  stolid  a  turn  that  jokes  were  palmed  upon  him  in 
derision... We  would  therefore  enjoin  our  readers  piously  to  eschew  all 
such  heresy. . .  His  mortal  portion  has  long  since  mingled  with  its  kindred 
dust  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Clement's  Danes  where  a  square  slab  of  free- 
stone yet  bears  witness  to  the  excellence  of  his  virtues  and  the  number  of 
his  years." 

The  graveyard  inscription  referred  to  was  not  the  original  one.  Thirty- 
three  years  earlier  the  parish  gravedigger,  a  Mr.  Bulgen  who  was  familiar 
with  the  fame  of  Miller  but  not  with  his  portrayal  of  the  first  gravedigger 
in  Hamlet,  wrote  that  the  tombstone  had  sunk  "even  to  the  dust  of  him 
it  was  raised  to  celebrate.  I  forced  it  from  obscurity,  raised  its  face  at  my  own 
expense,  and  from  no  other  motive  than  a  sincere  afifeaion  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man."  Thirteen  years  later,  in  1816,  a  new  marker  with  the  old 
inscription  was  placed  over  the  grave  by  the  churchwarden  with  additional 
lines  referring  to  the  "mirthful  qualities  and  histrionic  excellence"  of  the 
comedian. 
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The  dozens  of  comedy  roles  on  the  London  stage  that  Joe  Miller  had 
performed  during  his  theatrical  life  as  well  as  the  farcical  drolls  he  enacted 
at  fairs  gave  him  the  reputation  as  a  man  of  mirth.  As  we  have  seen,  his 
obituaries  characterize  him  as  a  "celebrated  comedian"  and  as  a  "comedian 
of  merry  memory."  His  tombstone  inscription  stresses  his  wit  and  humor 
and  describes  him  as  a  "facetious  companion  and  an  excellent  comedian." 
The  title-page  of  Mottley's  jestbook  refers  to  him  as  a  "facetious  gentle- 
man." These  and  other  references  are  positive  proof  that  levity  and  not 
gravity  was  the  mark  of  the  man. 

But  half  a  century  and  more  after  his  death  there  was  no  one  around  to 
recall  his  comedy  or  disprove  the  fabrication  that  the  jestbook  was  named 
after  him  because  he  was  laughterless  and  humorless.  So  the  falsehood 
took  root,  especially  among  journalists  who  were  born  long  after  the 
aaor  had  died. 

There  were  two  men  whose  writings  nourished  this  reverse  notion  of 
the  humorless  comedian,  and  who  are  largely  responsible  for  its  universal 
acceptance  today.  One  was  William  Henry  ("Harry")  Wills,  1810-1880, 
a  versatile  contributor  to  Punch  who  wrote  witty  verses,  skits,  and  all  sorts 
of  other  comedy  material,  and  who  later  became  secretary  to  Charles 
Dickens  and  his  intimate  friend. 

In  1848  there  appeared  The  Family  Joe  Miller,  the  most  important  col- 
lection of  this  kind  since  the  fabulous  first.  What  made  this  volume  by 
Wills  so  important  was  not  the  Victorian  propriety  of  its  drawing-room 
stories,  but  his  introductory  biography  of  the  aaor.  It  drew  a  detailed  and 
discursive  background  of  the  Drury  Lane  comedian— part  truth  dug  out 
of  contemporary  sources,  part  falsehood  repeated  out  of  ignorance,  and 
part  fancy  excogitated  from  the  imagination  of  Harry  Wills.  Curiously 
enough,  the  man  who  had  once  written  Punch 's  Comic  Mythology  swallowed 
the  comic  myth  of  Miller's  lack  of  humor.  This  first  detailed  portrait  of 
the  actor  in  his  supposed  habit  as  he  lived,  rich  with  theatrical  lore  from 
press  and  playbill,  seemed  to  bear  the  weight  of  authentic  authority.  Wills* 
acceptance  of  the  no-sense-of-humor  comedian  gave  the  theory  the  nec- 
essary drive  to  get  it  off  the  ground  as  fiction  and  into  the  air  as  fact. 
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After  Wills,  the  most  influential  authority  to  add  his  weight  to  this 
lore  of  gravity  was  the  bibliographer  of  humor,  William  Carew  Hazlitt, 
1834-1913.  Like  his  predecessors  Mottley  and  Wills,  he  too  was  a  jestbook 
editor,  a  compiler  of  several  such  books,  but  unlike  them  he  was  never  a 
witty  writer.  Among  Hazlitt's  extensive  explorations  in  the  field  of  jest- 
books  were  several  articles  on  Joe  Miller.  In  these,  especially  the  chapter 
in  his  Studies  in  Jocular  Literature,  he  took  for  granted  the  gospel  according 
to  Wills  and  company,  adding  further  suppositions  to  support  it.  Since 
Hazlitt  is  one  of  the  few  scholars  who  have  delved  into  English  jokelore, 
his  sanaion  of  the  legend  of  non-joking  Joe  made  it  seem  all  the  more 
convincing. 

The  explanation  by  contraries  thus  bloomed  and  blossomed  every- 
where in  print.  Brewer's  Reader's  Handbook,  a  standard  reference  work,  re- 
ported that  "Joe  Miller  himself  never  uttered  a  jest  in  his  life,  and  it  is  a 
lucus  a  non  lucendo  to  father  them  on  such  a  taciturn  fellow."  Walsh's 
Handbook  of  Literary  Curiosities,  another  standard  reference  work,  followed 
suit  and  described  the  comedian  "as  so  exceptionally  grave  and  taciturn 
that  when  any  joke  was  related,  his  friends  would  father  it  on  him."  Even 
experts,  who  should  have  known  better  than  anthologists  and  miscella- 
neous writers,  fell  for  the  fabrication  and  helped  to  establish  it  on  wider 
though  not  on  firmer  foundations. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  at  least  two  authorities  that  rejected 
the  nonsense  parroted  by  the  long  parade  of  commentators.  One  was 
William  J.  Thoms,  a  leading  folklorist  familiar  with  jocular  literature 
and  traditions  who  coined  the  tetm  folklore,  and  from  whom  incidentally 
Hazlitt  borrowed  a  pun  for  the  title  of  a  jocose  collection,  Joe  Miller  in 
Motley.  The  other  was  Walter  Jerrold,  jestbook  editor  and  journalist  who, 
in  his  Book  of  Famous  Wits,  devoted  a  chapter  to  Joe  Miller. 

Then  there  were  others  with  less  understanding  who  could  not  make 
up  their  minds.  One  of  these  was  Mark  Lemon,  a  member  like  Harry 
Wills  o(  Punch's  original  literary  stafif,and  the  compiler  in  1864  of  the 
most  successful  jestbook  after  Mottley.  Another  was  Sidney  Lee,  a  learned 
scholar  who,  in  his  biography  of  Joe  Miller  in  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  accepted  the  false  story  of  the  actor's  illiteracy  but  ignored  the 
similar  fable  of  his  solemnity.  _  _ 
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The  publication  oiJoe  Miller's  Jests  in  1739  occurred  seven  years  after  the 
birth  of  Washington  and  four  years  before  that  of  Jefferson.  But  half  a 
century  was  to  elapse  before  Joe  Miller  may  be  said  to  have  made  his  en- 
try into  the  United  States  with  the  appearance  of  the  first  American  jest- 
books.  Since  that  time  his  name  and  the  stories  popularized  in  his  name 
have  been  heard  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  wherever  jokes  are  told  or 
printed.  At  first  the  stories  were  simply  lifted  unchanged  from  the  Miller- 
iana  that  swept  England  during  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Then  as  the  topical  specimens  disappeared,  the  better  ones  continued  to 
thrive  in  variable  dress.  Many  of  these  had  been  transmitted  for  genera- 
tions and  some  even  for  centuries  before  they  found  their  way  into  Mott- 
ley's  collection,  but  it  was  his  bestseller  that  had  given  them  a  new  lease 
on  life. 

Even  to  this  day  joemiller  stories  may  be  culled  from  our  best  jest- 
books.  Naturally  they  have  gone  through  a  number  of  transformations  in 
the  intervening  century  and  a  half,  but  the  more  they  change,  the  more 
they  remain  the  same.  One  example  out  of  many  will  illustrate  this.  Joe 
Miller's  Jests  No.  118  appeared  among  other  items  unaltered  in  Funny 
Stories,  or  the  American  Jester,  1795,  one  of  the  earliest  books  of  this  type 
published  in  America.  It  also  appeared  as  a  variant  in  recent  years  in  Try 
and  Stop  Me,  a  jestseller  by  Bennett  Cerf,  the  modern  American  Joe  Miller. 
Here  is  the  Mottley  item  followed  by  the  Cerf  version : 

A  melting  sermon  being  preached  in  a  country  churchyard, 
all  fell  a-weeping  but  one  man  who,  being  asked  why  he  did  not 
weep  with  the  rest,  "O,"  said  he,"'I  belong  to  another  parish." 

A  ladies'  club  in  New  Jersey  invited  a  femme  book  reviewer 
to  speak  at  its  May  meeting.  She  told  the  plot  of  a  triple-A  tear 
jerker,  and  the  entire  assemblage  broke  into  tears.  AH  but  one, 
that  is— a  lady  who  sat  dry-eyed  and  unmoved  through  the  entire 
recital.  After  the  lecture,  the  reviewer  asked  her  why  she  hadn't 
cried.  The  lady's  answer  stopped  her  cold.  "Oh,  I'm  not  a  mem- 
ber," she  explained. 
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The  legend  of  Joe  Miller  followed  his  name  and  jestbook  into  America. 
Since  our  jocular  literature  evolved  from  native  comic  almanacs  dating 
from  the  1830s,  American  jestbooks  prior  to  that  time  and  many  of  them 
afterwards  were  copies  or  borrowings  from  the  English.  Some  of  them  even 
bore  the  name  of  the  comedian  in  their  titles,  like  The  American  Joe  Miller. 
Commentators  on  anecdotes  repeated  and  reprinted  the  opinions  of  their 
English  counterparts,  especially  in  the  introduaions  to  jokebooks.  And 
so  the  legend  of  Joe  Miller  the  agelast,  the  actor  who  never  laughed,  was 
imported  into  America. 

It  was  not  until  lately,  however,  with  the  growing  interest  in  pop- 
ular comedy  resulting  from  the  mass  media  of  radio  and  television,  that 
the  myth  of  the  gloomy  comedian  became  standard  fare  for  Americans. 
At  present  whenever  the  actor  is  discussed  in  serious  writings,  we  may  be 
sure  to  find  this  grave  accent  in  use.  Milton  Wright  in  his  study  of  humor, 
What's  Ftimty—AndWhy,  exemplifies  this  view,  and  so  does  Harry  B.  Weiss 
in  his  bibliography  of  humorous  books,  A  Brief  History  of  American  Jest- 
hooks.  Robert  Ripley  too  gave  extensive  support  to  it  in  his  newspaper- 
syndicated  feature  and  book,  Believe  It  Or  Not. 

Oddly  enough,  American  television  comedians  whose  names  are  house- 
hold words  throughout  the  land,  seem  to  be  wholly  unaware  who  Joe 
Miller  really  was.  They  accept  him  as  their  patron  saint  and  consider  him 
the  father  of  all  gags.  Yet  their  unfamiliarity  with  the  history  of  popular 
comedy  is  such  that  they  would  be  hard  put  to  say  whether  he  was  Ameri- 
can or  foreign  or  in  what  century  he  lived.  From  time  to  time,  special  joke- 
fests  and  dinners  pretend  to  honor  his  memory,  but  these  occasions  are 
merely  publicity  stunts. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  incredible  fact  of  all.  It  is  over  two  hundred 
years  since  Mottley  compiled  his  classic  jestbook.  It  has  been  investigated 
and  interpreted  times  without  number.  Everything  about  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed and  disputed.  All  sorts  of  commentators  have  been  involved — bio- 
graphers and  bibliographers,  humorists  and  humorologists,  folklorists 
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and  jokelorists.  But  one  and  all  have  overlooked  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  about  it. 

Over  a  decade  before  the  publication  o^  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  another  col- 
lection appeared  called  Polly  Peachum  's  Jests.  Its  title  was  taken  from  the 
character  whose  romance  was  being  dramatized  in  the  same  year,  1728,  by 
John  Gay  in  his  sensational  success,  The  "Beggar's  Opera.  This  anonymous 
jestbook  followed  the  tradition  in  comic  subliterature  of  bearing  the  name 
of  a  popular  humorous  figure,  real  or  fictional.  Its  contents,  of  course,  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  Polly  Peachum  of  Gay's  play.  Mottley  was 
moved  by  Gay's  success  to  join  with  a  friend  in  writing  a  comic  opera,  The 
Devil  To  Pay,  produced  in  1731  and,  it  is  said,  often  revived  thereafter. 

Another  anonymous  jestbook,  Pinkethman's  Jests,  had  appeared  nine- 
teen years  before  Mottley 's,  and  had  been  a  good  if  not  best  seller,  having 
been  reprinted  several  times  before  Miller's  death.  Will  Pinkethman  had 
been  a  close  associate  of  Joe  Miller  in  the  Drury  Lane  theater  where  Mott- 
ley's  comic  opera  was  later  to  be  performed.  They  had  also  managed 
booths  at  fairs  together,  acting  in  the  farcical  entertainments  called  drolls 
which  were  adapted  from  popular  comedies  and  often  even  contrived  by 
the  comedians  themselves.  Though  they  had  finally  separated,  their  names 
had  been  popularly  associated  for  years  until  Pinkethman's  death  in 
1725. 

After  the  death  of  Joe  Miller  in  1738,  while  Mottley  was  finishing  his 
life  of  Peter  I  of  Russia,  a  three- volume  hackwork  long  in  preparation,  he 
quickly  put  together  Joe  Miller's  Jests,  both  works  appearing  the  following 
year.  But  unlike  the  usual  joke  collection,  his  was  not  compiled  from  con- 
temporary sources  which  include  new  stories  as  well  as  current  adaptations 
of  older  ones.  Instead  Mottley  brazenly  plagiarized  Polly  Peachufu  's  Jests  and 
Pinkethman's  Jests,  throwing  in  a  few  contemporary  items.  To  avoid  becom- 
ing an  object  of  scorn  if  his  plagiarism  were  discovered,  he  used  the  pseu- 
donym Elijah  Jenkins  rather  than  his  own  name.  A  century  and  a  half  later 
Hazlitt,  unaware  of  the  plagiarism,  observed  that  "it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  Mottley  should  not  have  been  proud  to  associate  himself  with 
such  a  feast  of  delights,  instead  of  employing  the  anonymity  of  Jen- 
kins." 
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Mottley  also  tried  to  cover  up  the  theft  by  a  clever  device.  To  make  de- 
tection difficult,  he  thoroughly  rearranged  the  stories  which  he  had  lifted 
from  the  Polly  Peachum  and  Pinkethman  collections. 

Out  of  the  119  jests  in  Polly  Peachum,  109  are  reprinted  in  Joe  Miller's 
Jests.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  identical  or  almost  identical  in  language.  Since 
Mottley's  collection  is  much  larger,  and  is  numbered  from  1  to  247  (No. 
59  is  missing),  the  Polly  Peachum  items  form  only  the  first  part  of  it.  They 
are  found  among  the  first  148  items  in  Joe  Miller.  Mottley  scrambled  the 
numbered  items  so  freely  that  only  occasionally  do  consecutive  stories  in 
the  original  volume  appear  consecutively  in  his.* 

He  then  lifted  Pinkethman's  Jests,  probably  the  fourth  edition  of  1735. 
And  as  with  the  Polly  Peachum  stories,  so  with  those  of  Pinkethman.  To 
prevent  discovery  of  his  deception,  Mottley  also  scrambled  these  stories 
every  which  way  so  that  only  a  few  of  the  jest  sequences  in  Pinkethman 
are  paralleled  in  his  collection. -j- 

All  jestbooks  of  course  repeat  stories  found  in  previous  collections  and 
kindred  sources.  Good  stories  tend  to  endure,  but  like  all  other  things  they 
change  with  thetransitof  time.  They  are  switched  in  person  and  language 
and  setting,  and  adapted  in  various  other  ways.  Jokelore  is  rich  with  ex- 
amples of  excellent  jests  that  have  persisted  across  time  and  place  in  ever- 
changing  garb  and  guise.  But  only  a  plagiarist  copies  en  masse  the  words 
and  phrases  of  earlier  stories  and  palms  them  oflfas  new. 

An  interesting  case  of  related  plagiarism  and  misnaming  involves  James 
Spiller.  This  comedian  had  also  been  for  a  time  a  Drury  Lane  actor  but, 
unlike  Pinkethman  and  Miller,  had  led  a  more  dramatic  life  offstage  than 
on.  His  death  in  1730,  five  years  after  Pinkethman's  and  eight  before 

*Thus,  if  P  represents  Polly  Peachum' s Jests  and  M  represents  Jo^  Miller  s Jests,  following  nu- 
merical order  we  find  Pi  =  M55,  P2  =  M54,  P3  =  M35,  P4  =  M36,  P5  =  M37, 
P6  =  M31,  P7  =  M32,  P8  =  Ml,  P9  =  M29,  PlO  =  M5,  PU  =  M56,  Pl2  =  M33, 
P13  =  M58,  P14  =  M57,  Pl5  =  M60,  etc. 

flf  P  represents  Pinkethman's  Jests  and  M  represents  _/o^  Miller's  Jests,  following  irregular 
rather  than  numerical  sequence  we  find  Pi  =  M170,  P7  =  M171,  PlO  =  M222,  Pll  = 
M172,  P17  =  M198,  P20  =  M174,  P24  =  M199,  P26  =  M176,  P31  =  M200,  P38  = 
M201,  P45  =  M179,  P48  =  M204,  P53  =  M203,  P59  =  M180,  P67  =  M220,  etc. 
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Miller's,  was  followed  by  a  collection  called  Spiller's  Jests.  A  subsequent 
anonymous  collection  miscalled  by  the  same  name  was  a  scatologic  vol- 
ume most  of  whose  contents  had  been  taken  from  contemporary  sources, 
including  twenty-odd  jests  directly  plagiarized  from  Polly  Peachum.  Mott- 
ley  may  have  been  aware  of  this  Spiller  volume  but  internal  evidence  shows 
he  lifted  nothing  from  it. 

As  he  copied  out  the  stories  from  the  Peachum  and  Pinkethman  col- 
lections, Mottley  did  make  some  changes  but  these  were  few  in  number 
and  minor  in  nature.  If,  for  instance,  a  celebrity  had  died  in  the  interim,  he 
inserted  "the  late — "  into  the  earlier  wording  of  the  jest.  Then  too  he  had 
to  use  some  judgement  even  in  his  haste,  like  his  omission  of  Pinkethman 
No.  4  because,  after  copying  Peachum  No.  77  and  inserting  it  word  for 
word  as  No.  146  in  his  own  collection,  he  found  that  the  Peachum  item 
had  previously  appeared  in  Pinkethman. 

The  attachment  of  Miller's  name  to  the  jestbook  seems  to  have  pre- 
sented a  problem.  The  earlier  collections  had  had  successful  sales,  and  stage 
stories  were  all  the  fashion  in  taverns  where  actors  and  journalists  congre- 
gated. From  available  facts  it  is  clear  that  Miller  was  a  popular  comedian 
and  an  habitue  of  taverns,  and  that  Mottley's  allonymic  use  of  his  name 
had  catchpenny  warrant.  During  the  rush  job  on  his  potboiler  Mottley  en- 
countered no  Miller  stories  decent  enough  or  suitable  for  publication, 
except  the  fish  joke  already  cited.  A  joemiUer  collection,  he  realized,  would 
require  at  least  some  joemiller  samples,  however  few,  if  only  to  justify  the 
claim  on  the  title-page  that  the  jests  "were  first  carefully  collected  in  the 
company,  and  many  of  them  transcribed  from  the  mouth  of  the  facetious 
gentleman  whose  name  they  bear." 

Thus  it  was  that  Mottley  attached  the  comedian's  name  to  a  couple  of 
other  stories,  making  a  sum  of  three  such  association  items  out  of  a  total 
of  246.  In  addition  to  No.  4,  the  fish  joke,  there  is  No.  78,  a  specimen  large- 
ly rewritten,  evidently  intended  to  show  that  it  was  "collected  in  the  com- 
pany" of  JoeMiller  by  the  pseudonymous  Jenkins.  Byplacing  the  Peachum 
and  Mottley  versions  together,  the  interpolated  reference  to  the  London 
actor  becomes  obvious. 
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Polly  Peachum's  Jests,  No.  50 

Not  much  unlike  this  story  is  one  I 
heard  from  a  midshipman  of  his  being  in 
a  violent  storm,  when  everybody  went  to 
prayers  but  one  man,  whom  they  spoke  to 
exhorting  him  to  pray.  Not  I,  said  he,  'tis 
your  business  to  take  care  of  the  ship.  I 
am  but  a  passenger. 


Joe  Miller's  Jests,  No.  78 

Not  much  unlike  this  story  is  one  a 
midshipman  told  me  one  night,  in  com- 
pany with  Jo^  Miller  and  myself,  who  said 
that  being  once  in  great  danger  at  sea, 
everybody  was  observed  to  be  upon  their 
knees  but  one  man,  who  being  called  upon 
to  come  with  the  rest  of  the  hands  to  pray- 
ers. Not  I,  said  he,  it  is  your  business  to 
take  care  of  the  ship.  I  am  but  a  passenger. 


Evidently  when  Mottley  inserted  Joe  Miller  in  the  above  story  he  also  re- 
wrote much  of  it  to  give  the  appearance  of  truth  or  reality,  unless  of  course 
he  copied  it  from  another  current  source.  He  did  not  follow  this  praaice 
of  revision  when  lifting  most  of  the  other  stories.  For  example,  the  open- 
ing of  this  jest,  "not  much  unlike  this  story  is  one . . . ,"  refers  to  the  pre- 
ceding ship-and-prayer  jest  No.  49  in  Peachum  which  Mottley  copied 
word  for  word  for  inclusion  in  his  collection  as  No.  77. 

Even  more  illuminating  is  the  remaining  joemiller  anecdote.  More  than 
a  passing  reference  inserted  in  a  Peachum  tale,  its  alteration  is  intended  to 
suggest  that  it  was  "transcribed  from  the  mouth  of  the  facetious  gentle- 
man," Although  this  is  also  one  of  the  few  anecdotes  rewritten  by  Mott- 
ley, the  phrasal  similarities  are  evident  from  the  deadly  parallel. 


Polly  Peachum' s  Jests  No.  14 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was  at  Oxford, 
we  had  an  amorous  old  fellow  in  our  col- 
lege that  used  often  to  make  us  merry 
when  we  could  discover  any  of  his  in- 
trigues; and  happening  one  day  to  catch 
him  in  a  very  familiar  posture  with  a  very 
ugly  cook  wench,  we  bantered  him  pretty 
much  upon  the  oddness  of  his  fancy.  Why, 
look  ye,  gentlemen,  said  he,  tho'  I  am  an 
old  fellow  my  constitution  is  good  still, 
and  I  thank  God  I'm  yet  neither  reduced 
to  beauty  nor  brandy. 

The  discovery  of  Mottley's  plagiarism  throws  old  facts  into  new  focus 
and  suggests  many  a  conjecture.  For  instance,  Harry  Wills  described  Pink- 
ethman's  coileaion  but  presumably  never  read  it  carefully,  if  at  all,  or  the 
truth  would  have  struck  him.  Similarly,  Hazlitt  dismissed  the  Polly  Peach- 


Jo^  Miller  s Jests,  No.  57 

Poor  Joe  Miller  happening  one  day  to 
be  caught  by  some  of  his  friends  in  a  fa- 
miliar posture  with  a  cook  wench,  almost 
as  ugly  as  Kate  Cl-ve,  was  very  much 
rallied  by  them  for  the  oddness  of  his 
fancy.  Why,  look  ye,  said  he,  gentlemen, 
altho'  I  am  not  a  very  young  fellow  I  have 
a  good  constitution  and  am  not,  I  thank 
heaven,  reduced  yet  to  beauty  or  brandy 
to  whet  my  appetite. 
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um  and  Pinkethman  collections  as  of  no  merit,  and  attributed  their  evan- 
escence to  the  rapidly  changing  tastes  in  jocular  literature  prior  to  Mott- 
ley's  work.  Then  there  is  the  conjecture  that  Mottley  himself  might  have 
compiled  these  earlier  books,  but  a  comparison  between  their  dates  and 
those  of  his  theatrical  productions  make  such  a  theory  untenable. 

Most  provocative  of  all  are  the  two  conflicting  claims  about  the  source 
of  the  joemiller  stories  made  by  Mottley.  The  title-page  of  the  jestbook 
stated  that  the  stories  were  ""first  carefully  collected  in  the  company,  and 
many  of  them  transcribed  from  the  mouth  of  the  facetious  gentleman 
whose  name  they  bear."  Eight  years  later,  when  the  anonymous  volume 
proved  a  sensational  success,  Mottley  wanted  the  world  to  know  that  it 
had  been  his  work,  but  he  shifted  his  earlier  allegation.  The  collection 
was,  he  wrote  in  the  Whincop  volume,  "made  by  him  from  other  books, 
and  a  great  part  of  it  supplied  by  his  memory  from  original  stories  col- 
lected in  his  former  conversations."  This  revised  claim  suggests  that  there 
may  have  been  complaints,  probably  by  the  compilers  or  publishers  of  the 
plagiarized  books,  against  the  publisher  of  Joe  Miller's  Jests. 

Now,  as  a  final  thought,  what  is  the  chief  lesson  that  Joe  Miller  has  to 
teach  us?  Is  is  that  fame  is  as  random  as  fate,  or  accident  more  decisive  than 
action?  Certainly  thus  has  it  been  with  this  humble  London  actor.  But  in 
a  truer  sense,  the  life  and  transfiguration  of  Joe  Miller  teach  us  that  we 
mortals  live  not  by  fact  alone  but  also  by  myth.We  are  endowed  with  deep 
instinctive  needs  that  must  be  nourished,  and  among  these  is  the  need  for 
hero  worship.  And  so,  in  the  section  reserved  for  jocular  figures  in  our 
pantheon  of  folk  heroes,  we  must  needs  fill  the  empty  niches,  even  with 
minor  images  like  Joe  Miller,  and  even  if  we  must  fashion  them  out  of 
flights  of  fancy  and  the  stufif  that  myths  are  made  of. 
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SELECTIONS  FROM  JOE  MILLER'S  JESTS  OR,  THE  WITS  VADE- 
MECUM  FIRST  EDITION  OF  1739.* 

69.  When  Oliver  first  coined  his  Money,  an  old  Cavaher  looking  upon  one  of 
the  new  Pieces,  read  the  Inscriptions,  on  one  Side  was  Goci  with  us,  on  the  other, 
The  Commonwealth  o/England;  I  see,  said  he,  God  and  the  Commonwealth  are  on 
different  Sides. 

86.  King  Henry  VIII.  designing  to  send  a  Nobleman  on  an  Embassy  to  Francis 
I.  at  a  very  dangerous  Juncture,  he  begg'd  to  be  excused,  saying  such  a  threaten- 
ing Message,  to  so  hot  a  Prince  as  Francis  I.  might  go  near  to  cost  him  his  Life. 
Fear  not,  said  old  Harry,  if  the  French  King  should  offer  to  take  away  your  Life, 
I  would  revenge  you  by  taking  off  the  Heads  of  many  Frenchmen  now  in  my 
Power:  But  of  all  those  Heads,  reply'd  the  Nobleman,  there  may  not  he  one  to  fit  my 
Shoulders. 

95.  A  French  Marquis  being  once  at  Dinner  at  Roger  Williams  s,  the  famous 
Punster  and  Publican,  and  boasting  of  the  happy  Genius  of  his  Nation,  in  pro- 
jecting all  the  fine  Modes  and  Fashions,  particularly  the  Ruffle,  which  he  said,  was 
de  fine  Ornament  to  de  Hand,  and  had  been  followed  by  all  de  oder  Nations:  Roger, 
allowed  what  he  said,  but  observed,  at  the  same  Time,  that  the  English,  according 
to  Custom,  had  made  a  great  Improvement  upon  their  Invention,  by  adding  the 
Shirt  to  it. 

99-  A  Lady's  Age  happening  to  be  questioned,  she  affirmed,  she  was  but  Forty, 
and  call'd  upon  a  Gentleman  that  was  in  Company  for  his  Opinion;  Cousin,  said 
she,  do  you  believe  I  am  in  the  Right,  when  I  say  I  am  but  Forty?  I  ought  not  to 
dispute  it.  Madam,  reply'd  he,  for  I  have  heard  you  say  so  these  ten  Years. 

103.  The  Emperor  Augustus,  being  shewn  a  young  Grecian,  who  very  much 
resembled  him,  asked  the  young  Man  if  his  Mother  had  not  been  at  Rome:  No, 
Sir,  answer'd  the  Grecian  but  my  Father  has. 

104.  Cato  the  Censor  being  ask'd,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  had  no  Statue 
ereaed  for  him,  who  had  so  well  deserved  of  the  Common-Wealth?  I  had  rather, 
said  he,  have  this  Question  asked,  than  why  I  had  one. 

110.  Mr.  G--n,  the  Surgeon  being  sent  for  to  a  Gentleman,  who  had  just  re- 
ceived a  slight  Wound  in  a  Rencounter,  gave  Orders  to  his  Servant  to  go  Home 
with  all  haste  imaginable,  and  fetch  a  certain  Plaister;  the  Patient  turning  a  little 
Pale,  Lord,  Sir,  said  he,  7  hope  there  is  no  danger.  Yes,  indeed  is  there,  answered  the 
Surgeon,  for  if  the  Fellow  don't  set  up  a  good  pair  of  Heels,  the  Wound  will  heal  before 
he  returns. 

148.  Somebody  asked  my  Lord  Bacon  what  he  thought  of  Poets,  why,  said  he, 
I  think  them  the  very  best  Writers  next  to  those  who  write  in  Prose. 

166.  Two  Oxford  Scholars  meeting  on  the  Road  with  a  Yorkshire  Ostler,  they 
fell  to  bantering  the  Fellow,  and  told  him,  they  could  prove  him  a  Horse,  an  Ass, 
and  I  know  not  what;  and  I,  said  the  Ostler,  can  prove  your  Saddle  to  be  me  a 

*Numbers  identify  the  jests  in  the  first  edition. 
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Mule:  A.  Mule!  cried  one  of  them,  how  can  that  be?  because,  said  the  Ostler,  it  is 
something  between  a  Horse  and  an  Ass. 

169.  A  Westminster  Justice  taking  Coach  in  the  City,  and  being  set  down  at 
Young  Man's  Coffee-house,  Charing-Cross,  the  Driver  demanded  Eighteen-Pence 
as  his  Fare;  the  Justice  asked  him,  if  he  would  swear  that  the  Ground  came  to  the 
Money;  the  Man  said,  he  would  take  his  Oath  on't.  The  Justice  replyed.  Friend, 
I  am  a  Magistrate,  and  pulling  a  Book  out  of  his  Pocket,  administer'd  the  Oath, 
and  then  gave  the  Fellow  Six-pence,  saying  he  must  reserve  the  Shilling  to  himself  for 
the  Affidavit. 

208.  A  Dog  coming  open-mouth'd  at  a  Serjeant  upon  a  March,  he  run  the 
Spear  of  his  Halbert  into  his  Throat  and  kill'd  him:  The  Owner  coming  out  rav'd 
extreamly  that  his  Dog  was  kill'd,  and  ask'd  the  Serjeant,  Why,  he  could  not  as  well 
have  struck  at  him  with  the  blunt  End  of  his  Halbert?  So  I  would,  says  he,  if  he  had  run 
at  me  with  his  Tail. 

215.  Apelles,  the  famous  Painter,  having  drawn  the  Picture  of  Alexander  the 
Great  on  Horseback,  brought  it  and  presented  it  to  that  Prince,  but  he  not  be- 
stowing that  Praise  on  it,  which  so  excellent  a  Piece  deserv'd,  Apelles  desired  a 
living  Horse  might  be  brought;  who  mov'd  by  Nature  fell  a  prancing  and  neigh- 
ing, as  tho'  it  had  actually  been  his  living  Fellow- Creature;  whereupon  Apelles 
told  Alexander,  his  Horse  understood  Painting  better  than  himself. 

232.  A  Gentleman  lying  on  his  Death-Bed,  called  to  his  Coachman,  who  had 
been  an  old  Servant,  and  said,  Ah!  Tom,  I'm  going  on  a  long  rugged  Journey,  worse 
than  ever  you  drove  me?  Oh,  dear  Sir,  reply'd  the  Fellow  (he  having  been  but  an 
indifferent  Master  to  him),  ne'er  let  that  discourage  you,  for  it  is  all  down  Hill. 

233.  An  honest  bluff  Country  Farmer,  meeting  the  Parson  of  the  Parish  in  a 
By-Lane,  and  not  giving  him  the  Way  so  readily  as  he  expected,  the  Parson,  with 
an  erected  Crest,  told  him.  He  was  better  fed  than  taught:  Very  likely  indeed  Sir, 
reply'd  the  Farmer:  For  you  teach  me  and  I  feed  myself . 

j^ote  f out: 

THE  FOLLOWING  IS  A  SELECT  LIST  OF  ENGLISH  JEST  BOOKS  PUB- 
LISHED PRIOR  TO  1739.  MOST  OF  THESE  WERE  PRINTED  IN  LON- 
DON AS  DATED,  THOUGH  IN  A  FEW  INSTANCES  THE  DATES  ARE 
APPROXIMATE. 

Hundred  Merrie  Tales  (1526);  Tales  And  Quicke  Answers  (1535);  The  Sack  Full  Of 
News  (1557);  The  Geystes  Of  Scoggin  (1565);  Merie  Tales  Of  Skelton  (1566);  The 
Widow  Edyth  (1575);  Tarlton's  News  Out  Of  Purgatory  (1590);  The  Cobbler  Of 
Canterbury  (1590);  Mother  Red  Cap  (1593);  Jack  Of  Dover  (1604);  Pasquil's  Jests 
(1604);  Mother  Bunch' s  Merriments  (1604);  Pleasant  Conceits  OfOldHobson  (1607); 
Merrie  Conceited  Jests  Of  George  Peek  (I607);  Dobson's  Dry  Bobs  (l607);  Tarlton's 
Jests  (161 1);  Merie  Tales  Of  The  Mad  Men  OfGotam  (I6I3);  Merry  Jests  Concerning 
Popes,  Monks  And  Friars  (1617);  The  History  of  Jack  Knight  (1627);  Gratiae  Lu- 
dentes  (l628);  Wit  And  Mirth  (John  Taylor)  (1629);  Armstrong's  Banquet  Of  Jests 
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(1630);  Life  And  Death  Of  The  Merry  Devil  Of  Edmonton  (l63l);  ThePinderOf 

Wakefield  (l632);  Peacham's  Compleat  Gentleman  (l634);  A  Book  Of  Bulls  Baited 
With  Two  Centuries  Of  Bold  Jests  And  Nimble  Lies  (I636);  Bull  Bear  And  Horse 
(John  Taylor)  (l638);  Conceits,  Clinches,  Flashes  And  Whimzies  (1639);  The  Tales 
Arid  Jests  Of  Mr.  Hugh  Peters  (I66O);  Coffee  House  Jests  (I668);  The  Laughing  Phi- 
losopher's Legacy  To  Dull  Mortals  (1700);  Book  Of  Scotish  Pasquils  (1715);  Cam- 
bridge Jests  (1721);  Witty  And  Entertaining  Exploits  Of  George  Buchanan  (1725); 
Polly  Peacham's  Jests  (1728);  Spiller's  Jests,  Or  The  Comedians  Tales  (1729);  Eng- 
land's Genius,  Or  Wit  Triumphant  (1734);  Pinkethman's Jests  (1735). 

THE  FOLLOWING  REFERENCES  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED  AS  A  GUIDE 
TO  SCHOLARS  WHO  MAY  WISH  TO  ENGAGE  IN  FURTHER  RE- 
SEARCH CONCERNING  JOE  MILLER. 

Bibliography:  Miller  (Joe)  i.e.  Joseph  (orjosias)  Miller,  1684-1738;  Allibone, 
S.  Austin.  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature  and  British  and  American 
Authors  Living  and  Deceased  from  the  Earliest  Accounts  to  the  Latter  Half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century  ...  5  v.  vol.  11,  p.  1286;  Baker,  Henry  Barton.  English  Actors  from 
Shakespeare  to  Macready  ...  2  v.  vol.  1,  p.  110.  New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co., 
1879;  Bell,  R.  "Joseph  Miller,  the  Jester."  English  illustrated  magazine,  vol. 
XVIII,  p.  27;  Cook,  Dutton.  "Joe  Miller."  Theatre,  vol.  XIII  (March  1,  1883) 
pp.  147-152;  Davies,  Thomas.  Dramatic  Miscellanies,  consisting  of  critical  obser- 
vations on  several  plays  of  Shakespeare;  with  a  review  of  his  principal  char- 
acters, and  those  of  eminent  writers,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Garrick  and  other 
celebrated  comedians,  with  anecdotes  of  dramatic  poets,  aaors,  etc.  New  ed. 
...  3  V.  vol.  Ill,  p.  392;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Ed.  by  Sidney  Lee.  63  v. 
London,  Smith,  Elder  and  Co.,  1885-1900.  vol.  XXXVII,  pp.  415-417;  The 
Family  Jo:  Miller:  a  Drawing-room  Jest-book.  Jo:  Miller,  a  Biography.  London, 
1848;  Farquharson,  Robert.  In  and  Out  of  Parliament,  Reminiscences  of  a  Varied 
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